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The Chairman’s Welcome 


Dan Wrench 





Welcome to the all new Autumn newsletter. Don Briggs has very kindly offered to take on the editing 
and production of the newsletter. We now all need to come up with good material to fill it. 


On behalf of the Society I would like to say a huge thank-you to our departing editor, Alex Lockton, 
for producing such a fantastic series of publications over the last 9 years. 


Editor’s Introduction 


An Introduction from Your New Editor 





May I introduce myself as your new newsletter editor? I am a retired biology teacher with a life-long 
interest in wild-life and the environment. My degrees in Science, Zoology and Botany date from 
antediluvian times and I realise how out-of-date I am when I allocate a plant to Compositae or 
enthusiastically refer the Spring show of Endymion non-scriptus! However, I hope that a sound 
background knowledge and my dedicated interest in the environment will be helpful in overseeing the 
production of your newsletter. I am very proud to have the opportunity to support the excellent work 
that is going on regarding the flora of Shropshire. We are fortunate to have the support of excellent 
academics, staff from applied environmental institutions and numerous talented and knowledgeable 
people in the field of botany, both amateurs and professionals. It will be my intention the retain the 
accuracy and reliability of our respected journal and to try to continue the tradition of original articles 
that make it something of a resource. If, like me, you consider yourself a keen and interested admirer 
of nature with a wonder of its diversity and have a fascination for our plants, do share with other 
members your own knowledge, experiences, photographs and anecdotes — much of which will be 
invaluable in keeping us all in touch with botany in Shropshire. I will welcome submissions of 
material for the newsletter from you all. 


I will be very grateful for your views and comments and I hope you will let me have any ideas for the 
future as well as any constructive criticisms regarding the newsletter. Please do contact me by post at 
SBS Newsletter Editor, Worsley, All Stretton, Church Stretton, SY6 6JP or by e-mail on 
donald.briggs @ worsfarm.co.uk 


Donald (Don!) Briggs. October 2009. 


Members’ Matters 


The Silent Spring 





No, not Rachel Carson’s awful prediction, but our silent spring! You may have been wondering 
where your Spring Issue of the Newsletter had got to. The Committee give their profound apologies 
for both its absence and their silence. The survey of the Flora of The Stiperstones has been completed 
and we were hoping that that valuable resource would be sent to you in the stead of the Spring Issue of 
the Newsletter. However, delays in its completion and negotiations over its printing overtook us! We 
are grateful to Natural England for agreeing to publish the survey and this should be out soon and, as a 
member, you will receive a free copy. 


So, despite our silence, we have been beavering away keeping the Society going with regular 
committee meetings and work in the field. We offer our apologies if you were not fully appraised of 


the arranged field outings. We will ensure that you always have a full list of events for the coming 
year with plenty of notice. 


Membership 





On page 17 of the newsletter you will find a current list of members. Please check when your 
membership expires. It has already expired if an asterisk appears beside you name! However, we 
always allow you time to renew. We do hope you will let Mark Duffell have your renewal subscription 
soon. Subscriptions are £10 a year or £20 for three years and are due on January Thee 


If you know of any interested folk, do encourage them to join us. Joining at any time of year gives a 


full membership until December 31" (or December 31“ two years later), and includes all publications 
already issued to members during the current the year. 


Your Committee 





The following officers and committee members were elected or returned unopposed at the 2009 
Annual General Meeting on March 29" at Preston Montford. 

* Chair — Dan Wrench 

* Secretary — Fiona Gomersall 

¢ Treasurer ~ Mags Cousins 

* Membership Secretary — Mark Duffell 

* Newsletter Editor — Donald Briggs 

* Website and database manager — Alex Lockton 

* John Handley 

+ Maurice Hoare 


Coming Meetings 





Christmas Meeting, a social event, with speaker, festive mince pies, tea, coffee and sherry, everyone welcome. 
Saturday 12th December, 2-4pm, in the Darwin Lab of Preston Montford Field Centre, Montford Bridge, 
Shrewsbury, SY4 IDX. Anyone offering or requiring a lift please contact Fiona Gomersall. 


The Annual General meeting will be held at Preston Montford Field Centre between 2 and 4 pm. on 
April 1 1" 2010. Besides the usual business of the meeting we will have a guest speaker chosen for 
their expertise in botanical matters. 


Does anyone know of any good speakers whom we might invite to one of our meetings? Do let Fiona 
or any other committee member know if you have suggestions. 


Field outings will be arranged and we will be letting you know including dates and times. If you have 
any ideas for an interesting outing and/or would be willing to lead an outing, do please let us have 
your suggestions. 


The Society's Past Year 


Secretary Fiona Gomersall says how rewarding and enjoyable the field outings have been this year 
and we look forward to inviting more people who are interested next year. She points out how good 
the lottery funded FSC Biodiversity Training courses are in encouraging new or developing botanists 


to record, volunteer for organizations and further their knowledge by attending courses at the Gateway 
and the FSC centres. 

Chairman Dan Wrench remarks that we have had an exceptional year for recording this year with over 
25,000 records generated due to the efforts of Paul and Ian Green and other members of the Society who took 
on under-recorded tetrads or monads in the county. Herbarium @ Home continues to produce useful records for 
Shropshire and has recently been awarded £2000 from the Open University led Opal project to photograph 
additional collections. 


Our AGM. After a smooth and swift enaction of the meeting’s business, we were treated to a 


fascinating, illustrated talk on his forthcoming Flora of Birmingham and the Black Country by 
Professor Ian Trueman, upon whom the Society conferred honorary life membership at the meeting. 


A Reminder ... 


Your Contributions to the newsletter are invited 





The next newsletter will be out in April 2010. Please send me notes, anecdotes, articles, photographs, news of 
what is going on in your area and any other material that is of botanical interest by Friday March 12" 2010. 


The Society’s News 


Our presence on the Internet has expanded. 





Shropshire Botanical Society and the Web 2.0 


Facebook is a name that most internet users these days will be familiar with, if only to avoid. It is one 
of the more popular 'social networking’ web sites and one of a raft of interactive sites that are being 
called Web 2.0. Similar to web sites like Friends Reunited this facility basically allows networks of 
friends to keep in touch better and allow people to get back in touch with old friends. But it also does 
more. I set up a Shropshire Botanical Society page on Facebook for several reasons: 








* It provides a forum for members and others to ask each other questions about Shropshire 
Botany 

* Photographs can be uploaded and could include photos of plants to help with identification, 
photos of field meetings, or photos of historical interest to the Society. 

© It will appeal to a demographic that is perhaps on the short side in the society. 

* It also provides an additional bit of publicity 


If you are a member of Facebook do please take a look and let us know what you think. The web site 
is: www.facebook.com 


Dan Wrench 


Our Own Logo? 





It has been suggested that we might have our own logo. Have you any ideas about a suitable one? The 
onlu essential requirements are that it reflects who we are and has a botanical theme. Something based 
on the BSBI logo perhaps (see the front cover of this newsletter)? 


Please send any suggestions, ideas, and any artwork you may have to me, Fiona or any of the 
Committee Members — by post or e-mail. 


Reports of Society Field Outings 2009 


Do please come along to some of the field outings - you don’t have to be an expert, just enjoy observing our 
flora in its natural surroundings and have a great day out. 


April 11" The Cliffe led by Mark Duffell 





A large group of botanical society members and visitors turned up for the first meeting of the year and 
were rewarded by excellent weather and stunning views. In the car park several large Hornbeams 
(Carpinus betulus) were admired, whilst listening to the cries of courting Peregrines. Walking through 
The Pines we came across clusters of Climbing Corydalis (Ceratocapnos claviculata) growing 
amongst the conifer plantation. In the woodland a brief teaching session was undertaken separating the 
Dryopteris (D. affinis, D. dilatata and D. filix-mas) and Hard Shield Fern (Polystichum aculeatum) as 
well as observing luxuriant growth of Western Polypody (Polypodium interjectum) rampaging along 
many of the walls near houses. Axiophytes for the woodland area included Wood Anemone (Anemone 
nemorosa), Pignut (Conopodium majus), Bluebell (Hyacinthoides non-scripta) and, Yellow Archangel 
(Lamiastrum galeobdolon ssp. montanum). 


On the top of The Cliffe the dominant habitat was heathland mainly comprising Bell Heather (Erica 
cinerea), Bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), with pockets of Birch woodland. In the shorter grassland 
(mainly Fescues) appeared Early Hair-grass (Aira praecox), Parsley-piert (Aphanes arvensis agg.), 
Heath Bedstraw (Galium saxatile), Field Woodrush (Luzula campestris), Bird’s-foot (Ornithopus 
perpusillus) and Sheep’s Sorrel (Rumex acetosella). 


Many of the old walls and stone outcrops sprouted Navelwort (Umbilicus rupestris) in many sites 
showing signs of damage on old leaves which were probably due to the rare leaf mining hoverfly 
Cheilosia semifasciata. 


Apart from all the quarrying and forestry evident on the site, man also makes his presence felt with 
numerous introductions including several cultivars of Daffodil (Narcissus pseudonarcissus) in the 
woodlands, escaped Cyclamen (Cyclamen hederifolium) and Garden Grape-hyacinth (Muscari 
armenicum). Near one derelict cottage (SJ394422109) Early Crocus (Crocus tommasinianus) was 
found (Det. M. Hoare). It was useful to compare side-by-side native Wild Privet (Ligustrum vulgare) 
with the non-native Garden Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium). 


An old record for Highclere Holly (//ex * altaclarensis) was relocated and found to be the commoner 
species Holly (Ilex aquifolium). Nearby many members tried the Spring Beauty (Montia perfoliata) 
whose bitter but not unpleasant leaves were a valuable source of vitamin C traditionally. Throughout 
the site a very good selection of Prunus species were observed (Prunus avium, P. cerasifera, P. 
domestica ssp. insitita, P. laurocerasus, P. lusitanica and P. spinosa) all native or naturalised. 


In comparison with the other sandstone outcrops e.g. Bridgnorth, the site was fairly species poor and it 
was more surprising what was not found rather than extraordinary finds. 


Mark Duffell 


April 19" Caradoc and Helmeth led by Dan Wrench 





A select group of 6 started well finding Goldilocks Buttercup (Ranunculus auricomus) on the verge 
immediately next to the lay-by where we all parked. This started the first of three 1km square lists for 


the day. The lane leading from the lay-by was interesting enough in itself with plenty of the 
introduced Pink Purslane (Claytonia sibirica). 


In Helmeth Wood we were still too early for the Bluebells in the primarily Oak dominated part of the 
woodland. 


After a lunch sat amongst the spring flowers we continued down the increasingly steep path towards 
Caradoc. The trip through Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) dominated woodland brought some very pink 
Wood Sorrel (Oxalis acetosella) and large numbers of both Early Dog-violet (Viola reichenbachiana) 
and Common Dog-violet (Viola riviniana). We stopped to start a new recording card for the | square 
kilometre and right where we stopped we found the star plant of the day; Narrow-leaved Bitter-cress 
(Cardamine impatiens). This had been recorded for Helmeth Wood before by Mr W.E.Beckwith 
some 120 years ago. The flora in the ash dominated woodland was much richer than the Oak 
woodland. 


Where the wood meets the stream we headed downstream a short way to see the Toothwort (Lathraea 
squamaria) in its regular location. The huge numbers of spikes amongst the leaves of Ramsons 
(Allium ursinum) display there did not disappoint. (See inside back cover) 


From here we finally made it onto the slopes of Caradoc to find a good suite of Spring ephemerals 
including Little Mouse-ear (Cerastium semidecandrum), Small Cudweed (Filago minima), Upright 
Chickweed (Moenchia erecta), Spring Sedge (Carex caryophyllea), Shepherd's Cress (Teesdalia 
nudicaulis) and Lesser Chickweed (Stellaria pallida). Tiny things but very lovely and great to find! 


The walk back took us through some flushes that despite being too early to identify much were very 
promising and would be worth another look sometime. Marsh Arrowgrass (Triglochin palustre), Fen 
Bedstraw (Galium uliginosum) and Star Sedge (Carex echinata) were nice finds here. Flushes led to a 
large area of Alder woodland with a good patch of Wood Horsetail (Equisetum sylvaticum). 


Dan Wrench 


May 17" Bridgnorth Cemetery and High Rock led by John Handley 





The echoes of St Mary's church bells had subsided on a wet Sunday morning in mid May in 
Bridgnorth as seven botanists surveyed the cemetery through wet windscreens. Not a great start to a 
substrate that demanded ‘hands and knees attention’ but Poland and Clement's new vegetative key 
was soon playfully tested on Sonchus and Solidago and hammered through Daisies. 


Bridgnorth Town Council were commended for taking the enlightened step of allowing the 
wildflowers to set seed before cutting the grass and as a consequence we were privileged to admire 
drifts of Saxifraga granulata (Meadow Saxifrage) intermingled with flowering Anthoxanthum 
odoratum (Sweet Vernal-grass). The sandy paths were a particular treat underfoot with Aphanes 
arvensis (Parsley-piert), Myosotis discolor (Changing Forget-me-not), Ornithopus perpusillus (Bird's- 
foot) and edged with Calluna vulgaris (Heather) and Teesdalia nudicaulis (Shepherd's Cress). 


After a refreshing green tea we indulged in a winding, fern-strewn ascent to High Rock to admire the 
considerable stands of Astragalus glycyphyllos (Wild Liquorice) before a misty descent through 
Milium effusum (Wood Millet) to the fine Campanula rotundifolia (Harebell) of the graveside. A 
satisfying ramble taking in the last of the spring's fleeting 

ephemerals. (See outside back cover) 


John Handley 


June 27" Gors Bank and Vron Wild Life Site led by Fiona Gomersall 





This Wildlife Site lies in the far South West of the county close to the Welsh border and not far from 
Anchor. The site is made up largely of unimproved grassland with a wide flush running through, by 
far the richest area of Gors Bank. About four years ago, Jenny Joy of Butterfly Conservation 
identified the site as Small Pearl-bordered fritillary habitat. The food plant of the caterpillar is Viola 
palustris which grows in profusion in the flush. 


Seven of us met at the infamous Anchor Inn on 27" June and subsequently made our way south to 
Gors Bank. It was a fine sunny day and we made the most of it, staying out until after 5pm exploring 
this rather unwieldy site. We recorded nine species of sedge including Carex pilulifera (Pill Sedge) 
and C.pulicaris (Flea Sedge). We found a good assemblage of other wetland species including 
Epilobium palustre (Marsh Willowherb), Galium uliginosum (Fen Bedstraw), Valeriana dioica (Marsh 
Valerian), Veronica scutellata (Marsh Speedwell) and a lovely grassy bank blanketed in Anemone 
nemorosa (Wood Anemone). The most exciting find was a host of Dactylorhiza purpurella (Northern 
Marsh Orchid) growing by the brook, twenty-seven spikes in all. The only other location for the 
orchid in Shropshire lies three or so miles from Gors Bank at another Wildlife Site known as The 
Riddings. Also quite exciting but at the same time saddening in this beautiful, remote place was the 
discovery of four Signal Crayfish in the stream. We had hoped on first sight to have found the 
endangered White-clawed Crayfish but the bright orange claws of this alien could not be ignored. 


Fiona Gomersall 


July 19" Shavington Park led by Sarah Whild 





Nine members of the botanical society turned up to explore Shavington Park. We were also joined by 
Albert and Malcolm from the Whitchurch Community Water Vole Group. After a little rain to start 
the visit the sun then emerged and some serious botanising commenced. We were joined shortly after 
starting by William Heywood-Lonsdale and several members of his family who were greeted by the 
faunal distraction of a large ground beetle (Carabus granulatus). Returning to botany the group 
wandered through a field which was being managed as a hay meadow under an Environmental 
Stewardship Scheme. The grassland was mostly semi-improved in appearance and it was encouraging 
to see several species of interest starting to find their way into the field. Towards the Big Pool the 
grassland improved further and Southern Marsh-orchid (Dactylorhiza praetermissa) and Sneezewort 
(Achillea ptarmica) were found along with more Knapweed (Centauria nigra), Crested Dog's-tail 
(Cynosurus cristatus), tasty Common Sorrel (Riumex acetosa) and Lesser Stitchwort (Stellaria 
graminea). 


Diving through the scrub surrounding the pool led to several good discoveries such as Common Club- 
rush (Schoenoplectus lacustris), Cyperus Sedge (Carex pseudocyperus), Water Dock (Rumex 
hydrolapathum), and Yellow Loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris). Within the water was Fennel 
Pondweed (Potamogeton pectinatus) and Common Duckweed (Lemna minor). 


Lunch ended with a rain shower so we headed into the dark woodland along the south east of the pool 
where the 17th Century dam was located. Several woodland indicators were found here showing how 
long the woodland here had been established. Down the bank of the dam there was a little stream and 
near this Thin-spiked Wood-sedge (Carex strigosa) was found - a new record for the 10km square. 
Larger patches of this sedge were found in woodland further to the north. 


Gallant searches were made along the west margin of the pond for Cowbane (Cicuta virosa) but to no 
avail. It had been seen there back in 1986. We did find one, then several more flower spikes of 
Broad-leaved Helleborine (Epipactis helleborine), then Wood Club-rush (Scirpus sylvaticus) was 
found next to the bridge over the River Duckow which feeds Big Pool. We managed to get back to the 
cars just before the serious rain started. 


The relatively large number of new records for that ten kilometre square indicates that this part of the 
county might well hold a few more surprises. 


Dan Wrench 


August 16" Bryn Mawr Farm and Wildlife Site, led by Fiona Gomersall 





Brynmawr Farm, near Rhos Fiddle, is owned by Trevor and Sue Wheeler, organic farmers who supply 
various Farmer’s Markets with mainly root vegetables but also beef and lamb. They are the proud 
owners of a fairly recently designated Wildlife Site, a sustainably renovated holiday cottage run by 
solar and wind power and they make their living by working extremely hard on all of the above. The 
Wildlife Trust is very fortunate to have Trevor’s Highland cattle and Hebridean sheep grazing Rhos 
Fiddle, one of their largest nature reserves. 


The field visit was divided between the wetland at Brynmawr and an arable field, on another part of 
the farm known as Ale Oak. We enjoyed ourselves in the muddy wetland immensely, poking about in 
the pond with sticks and recording at least twenty axiophytes including, a species of Charophyte 
(Stonewort), Oreopteris limbosperma (Lemon-scented Fern) by the stream, and /solepis setacea 
(Bristle Club-rush). 


The highlight of the day came when we arrived at the arable field at Ale Oak where the crop 
comprised an interesting mix of Pea, Triticale, Potato and Oats. We were there to re-find a trio of 
rarities recorded by Nick Button, Trevor’s son-in-law who had recorded the weeds the week before. 
Steve and Elise O’Donnell have a knack of finding things and between them were the first to spot the 
Chrysanthemum segetum, (Corn Marigold) and Silene gallica (Small-flowered Catchfly) whilst the 
Centaurea cyanus (Cornflower), was found by our visitor Roz Gillard. John Clayfield found another 
good arable weed, Lamium amplexicaule, (Henbit Dead-nettle). The Catchfly was a wonderful sight 
for those of us who had never seen this small and delicate plant before. (See front cover). 


Fiona Gomersall 


Botanical recording in 2008/9 


Sarah Whild & Alex Lockton 





First County Records 


The variety of Scaly Male Fern D. affinis morphotype paleaceo-lobata (Lowe) Fraser-Jenkins 
is the most ‘scaly’ and upland member of the D. affinis group that might be expected in the county. It 
has not been recorded before, but Anthony Pigott found it in a rather unexpected, lowland, site: the 
Old River Bed in Shrewsbury ($J4914) on 14" September 2008. 

Ranunculus ficaria L. ssp. ficariiformis (F.W. Schultz) Rouy & Foucaud is a large-flowered 
garden cultivar of Lesser Celandine. A patch has evidently escaped (or was planted) by the path 
between Cross Hill and Ditherington along the top of The Old River Bed in Shrewsbury (SJ49621503, 
AJ. Lockton, 20" March 2009, BIRM). 

The Fen Nettle, Urtica galeopsifolia Wierzb. ex Opiz, is known in neighbouring Staffordshire 
and we have suspected for some time that it grows in Shropshire too. Possible sightings have been 
made at Attingham Park (M. Duffell & A.J. Lockton, 2005) and Benthall Edge (M.F. Godfrey, 2006) 


and this year Ian Green found it at Wild’s Coppice (S0533797, 17" August 2009) in damp woodland 
by a pond. It should now be formally included on the Shropshire list and people could usefully keep an 
eye out for it in likely places. It is similar in appearance to Common Nettle, but with narrow leaves 
and it is almost stingless. 

Brian Laney has spent a lot of time surveying the A5 in Shropshire in the last two years, and 
during this time he has found quite a few new and rare plants, mostly in the salt-spray zone along the 
roadside. One of these is Grass-leaved Orache, Atriplex littoralis L., which he found in five places 
along the AS around Shrewsbury this year. His first record was at Nobold ($J473097, 11" June 2009) 
Continuing the theme of roadside plants, Laney found Spergularia rupicola Lebel ex Le Jolis, Rock 
Sea-spurrey, by the AS at Edgebold, $J455113 (conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM) on 8" June 2009. 

Broad-leaved Cockspur-thorn, Crataegus persimilis Sarg., has been planted alongside the 
Shrewsbury bypass at Battlefield (SJ515166, A.J. Lockton, det. S.J. Whild, 2™ April 2009). This is the 
first time we have found this species being used in a planting scheme. 

Sickle Medick, Medicago sativa var. falcata (L.) Arcang., turned up on a verge of the Hodnet 
bypass (SJ616275) on 21 August 2009 (A.J. Lockton, conf. $J. Whild) growing on sandy soils with a 
mixture of native plants such as Ornithopus perpusillus and numerous alien species that had 
presumably been introduced in a seed mix. 

Hybrid willowherbs are generally under-recorded, but on 14'" September 2008 we were lucky 
enough to have several experts from the BSBI exploring the Old River Bed in Shrewsbury. Both 
Helena Crouch and Arthur Chater spotted Epilobium x rivulare Wahlenb. (E. palustre L. x 
E. parviflorum Schreb.) (SJ494149, BIRM). This is the first record of it in the county. 

One of the more notorious invasive aliens is Floating Pennywort, Hydrocotyle ranunculoides L. f., 
which has been known to become exceedingly abundant, particularly in polluted waterways. It has 
until now been absent from Shropshire, but Brian Laney found it in a pond near Oswestry, $J307294, 
on 26" November 2008. 

Argentinian Vervain, Verbena bonariensis L., has turned up in two places recently. Brian 
Laney found one plant by the AS at Oswestry, $J302311, on 26" November 2008, and Alex Lockton 
also found just one plant on the towpath of the River Severn in Shrewsbury, $J495127, on 22"! July 
2009 (det. S.J. Whild, BIRM). 

An uncommon garden throwout is Mentha x villosonervata Opiz (M. longifolia x spicata), 
Sharp-toothed Mint. It was collected by Mark Duffell and Sarah Whild on a roadside verge at Knockin 
(SJ3322) on 21“ July 2009. 

Greater Lettuce, Lactuca virosa L., was first recorded in the county by Henry Spare in 
Leighton’s Flora of 1841. That record is not widely accepted, but Brian Laney has now found it 
turning up on the side of the A5 at Preston ($J535121) and Upton Magna (SJ554118), both in 2009. 
Yet another interesting discovery by Brian on his roadside ventures was Narrow-leaved Ragwort, 
Senecio inaequidens DC., which has spread throughout much of England in the last few years. He 
found a seedling on the verge of the AS at Rhoswiel, $J300369, on 11" November 2008. Although 
Brian was confident about its identification, we decided to grow it on until it flowered in 2009, and 
indeed he was proven right. 

Bulbous Canary-grass, Phalaris aquatica L., is now widespread in the south of England, and 
seems to have reached at least the southern half of Shropshire. It was recorded by Ian Green at 
‘Woodhouse (SO0642778) on 16" August and by Paul Green at Downton Hall (SO524782) on ta” 
August 2009, both times as a weed in arable fields. 

Great Brome, Anisantha diandra (Roth) Tutin ex Tzvelev, is another weed of arable fields 
that, according to the BSBI maps, has probably been in Shropshire for some time but has not been 
recorded. That has now been put right, as Ian Green found it at Overton (SO661866 & SO664868, 15" 
August) and Bransley (S0655754, 16" August) and Paul Green found it at Downton Hall (SO522787, 
17" August 2009). 

Rough Bristle-grass, Setaria verticillata (L.) P. Beauv., is a rare weed of rough ground and 
roadsides, mostly in the south of England. It was frequent as an arable weed in a field of maize at 
Cobscot, $J689386, on 27" August 2009 (A.J. Lockton, det. S.J. Whild, BIRM). 

Greater Snowdrop, Galanthus elwesii Hook. f., was recorded by Mark Duffell and members of 
the Botanical Society at The Cliffe, $J3921, on 11" April 2009. This is a fairly common garden plant. 


Rare Plants 


It is astonishing how long some plants remain in the same site, or how long the gap can be 
before they recur. In about 1800 Edward Williams recorded the charophyte Bristly Stonewort, Chara 
hispida L., at Kynnersley on the Weald Moors. This is one of just two sites recorded for it in the 
county, so it is something of a rarity. It is also a rather rare plant in Britain, with just half a dozen 
currently known sites. In 2009 it turned up again not far from the original site, at Kynnersley Moor 
(A.J. Lockton, $J687167, 2" July 2009, BIRM), in a recently dug fishing pond. 

Although it is probably not all that rare, the hybrid between Male Fern, Dryopteris filix-mas 
(L.) Schott, and Scaly Male-fern, D. affinis (Lowe) Fraser-Jenkins, D. x complexa Fraser-Jenkins, is 
rarely recorded for reasons that will be obvious to anyone who has studied this difficult genus. If you 
accept the many morphotypes of D. affinis the task becomes even harder. However, it is a striking 
plant, with huge fronds up to 2 m long. It has now been recorded at four sites in the county — Candy 
Valley (SJ2528, B.A. Thomas, 1989), Haughmond Hill (SJ5413, A.J. Lockton, 2006), Earl’s Hill 
(SJ412046, A.C. Pigott, 2006) and Pontesford Hill (SJ409055, A.J. Lockton, 2009). 

There are only a few good records of Dense-flowered Fumitory, Fumaria densiflora DC., in 
Shropshire — the last being in 1962, when Franklyn Perring found it in fields near Preston Montford. 
However, Brian Laney recently found it by the side of the AS at nearby Bicton Heath (SJ448127) on 
4" June 2009 (conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM). This is a very south-easterly plant in Britain, and it is 
tempting to imagine that Laney’s plants are introductions along the motorway; but the proximity to 
Perring’s site leaves open the possibility that it is actually native in this part of the county. 

Brian Laney found Night-flowering Catchfly, Silene noctiflora L.,on a sandy bank near the 
Nesscliffe Bypass at Wolf’s Head, $J373200, in 11" December 2008. This species is on the edge of its 
range in the county, and it occurs only as a casual. The last record was in 1992 by Elizabeth Roberts at 
Oswestry Racecourse. 

Small-flowered Catchfly, Silene gallica L., (see front cover), is similarly outside its range in 
this county and tends to occur only as a casual. Nick Button found it in an organic farm at Brynmawr, 
$0221835, on 2" August 2009. It was growing with Cornflower, Centaurea cyanus L., and other 
arable weeds. There are just seven records of this species in the county — the previous one being in 
1987 on a road verge at Oswestry, by Marjorie Wainwright. 

Narrow-leaved Bittercress, Cardamine impatiens L., was somewhat elusive for a couple of 
decades after Sinker’s Flora, and we started growing wary of the old records because it had apparently 
disappeared. However, people have evidently started looking in the right places, because it has now 
been found in four sites in the county. Firstly, Tim Room found it at Craig-y-rhiw in 2007; then it 
turned up in Pam and Roger Green’s garden at Ratlinghope (0402966) in 2008; this year it was 
found at Helmeth Hill (SO471941, D.H. Wrench, 19" April 2009) and Hopes Wood (S0445931, A.J. 
Lockton, 3“ June 2009, BIRM). By reinstating all the old records, we now have a distribution map as 
follows:- 


Dittander, Lepidium latifolium L., has just four records ever in Shropshire. It was found 
growing in some abundance in a derelict lot at The Humbers, near Telford, $J703149, by A.J. Lockton 
on 4" June 2009. It was last recorded at Oswestry in 1993 by MLE. Roberts and E. Townsend. 

In 2003 Kate Thorne found a population of Floating Water-plantain, Luronium natans (L.) 
Raf., in a field at Edgerley (SJ3418). The field changed hands and was left ungrazed, so by 2007 it 
was completely overgrown with Glyceria maxima, and the plant was considered lost. However, this 
year Kate searched carefully along the fence line where it used to grow and found a small population 
still surviving. Hopefully it will be better protected in future. 

Elongated Sedge, Carex elongata L., is a nationally scarce plant with a large proportion of its 
British population in Shropshire. It appears to have been in decline here for some time, as its canal 
sites were restored (it used to grow on the rotting wooden pilings) and in the meres it suffers from 
conservation — the sites are often fenced off and allowed to succeed to dry woodland. This year it has 
turned up in two new sites: Preston Coppice ($J497197, 25" May 2009) and Tunstall Wood 
(SJ628269, 25" August 2009), both found by A.J. Lockton. The distribution map now looks as 
follows. 
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Juncus (rushes) in Shropshire 


Mags Cousins 





There are 28 species of Juncus recorded in the British Isles (Preston, 2002) but only 13 in Shropshire not 
including hybrids and sub species (Shropshire Botanical Society, 2009). Species absent from Shropshire include 
those confined to the coast and intertidal mudflats, and some with a more northerly or southern range. The 
relatively few species in Shropshire should give botanists some confidence in separating the species of the genus 
Juncus. 


Juncus are members of the Juncaceae (Rush family) which also includes the Luzula or Wood-rushes. Juncus 
and Luzula at first sight may appear similar to other rush-, sedge- or grass- like plants but can be distinguished 
by the flowers amongst other features. Juncus have 6 tepals (tepals are the undifferentiated sepals and petals), 6 
stamens (some species only 3 stamens) and a single 1-3 celled ovary with many ovules (Stace, 1997). This 
article will look at the characteristics, distribution and in some cases the management issues surrounding some 
members of the genus Juncus, leaving Luzula to be the subject for another newsletter, However, it is worth 
noting that Juncus leaves are usually unifacial (cylindrical to flattened), whereas the leaves of Luzula are grass- 
like or bifacial. 





Common to all the Juncus species is a preference for damp, waterlogged or seasonally inundated soils. This is 
shown by the Ellenberg indicator values of soil moisture for Juncus from 7 = constantly moist, to 10 = shallow 
water sites that may lack standing water for extensive periods. These indicator values were developed by the 
late Pro r Heinz Ellenberg. He devised ecological indicator values for environmental gradients and the 
moisture scale extends from | (extreme dryness) to 12 (submerged plant, permanently or almost constantly 
underwater). The range for Juncus of 7-10 reveals their adaptation to damp conditions. This includes wet heath, 
moorland, floodplain grassland, fens, bogs, stream and pond edges but also simple wet hollows in fields, damp 
tracks, ruts and gateways in arable fields and quarries. Almost anywhere with impeded drainage at least for part 
of the year you are likely to find a Juncus species so they are well worth getting to know. 





Our most familiar rush must be Juncus effusus (Soft Rush) which is recorded from nearly every 10km in the 
British Isles and the majority of 2km squares (tetrads) in Shropshire, It is tolerant of a wide range of soil 
conditions and trampling and disturbance. The smooth glossy cylindrical leaves contain a spongy, continuous 
pith which was reputedly traditionally used for oil lamp wicks and is still fashioned today into ‘pith lamps’ by 
devotees of bushcraft. It grows and spreads vigorously if unchecked, the dense tussocks sometimes reaching 
1.2m tall. Grazing animals will take the young growth but J. effusus can soon form very dense stands in poorly 
drained pastures, outcompeting and shading other plants if additional management is not carried out. 
Presumably harvesting for use in basketry, thatching and paper-making helped control this plant in the past. The 
meadow at Fenemere SSSI in north Shropshire typifies a situation where J.e/fusus had become so dominant on 
the M23b Juncus effusus/acutiflorus-Galium palustre rush-pasture, Juncus effusus sub community, that it was 
threatening the special interest of the meadow. The field on the edge of Fenemere pool is wet and peaty and 
even cattle grazing is limited to short periods when soil conditions allow. The field was cut, dried and baled in a 
brief weather window in late summer 2008. The round bales were more than 95% J.effusus but fortunately 
worked well as winter bedding for the cattle, which avoided the disposal problem and provided a economic 
return. This treatment weakened the tussocks enabling other species such as Lychnis flos-cuculi (Ragged 
Robin), Ranunculus flammula (Lesser Spearwort) and Filipendula ulmaria (Meadowsweet) to flourish once 
more, but will be repeated again this year and again in the future as necessary to keep the J. effusus at reasonable 
levels. (See photo inside front cover) 











Easily overlooked is Juncus conglomeratus (Compact Rush) which grows in similar habitats to J.effusus but is 
not quite as widespread. Unlike J. effusus, the stems are clearly ridged (ridges can be felt with the fingers) it is 
usually shorter than Soft Rush and the flowerheads usually more compact. These species hybridise; J. effusus x 
J. conglomeratus = J.x kern-reichgeltii and there is only one record of this in Shropshire from Wildmoor Pool 
(R .D. Pryce, 2007). The lack of records may be due to the difficulty in determining the hybrid. It is 
intermediate in character of the two parents and is highly fertile so is best determined in the field with its parents. 
Also in this group is Juncus inflexus (Hard Rush) which forms dense tufts of glaucous (greyish), hard and finely 
ridged stems. The stems are stiff and pointed, so avert your gaze as you bend to examine this plant to avoid a 
painful poke in the eye! It is more commonly associated with wet base rich soils usually with some lateral 
movement of the ground water than J. effusus. It can be abundant in suitable habitats and is avoided by grazing 
animals but does not seem to cause such management problems as J. effusus. Rarely, it can hybridise with J. 
effusus = J. x diffusus but this has only been recorded once in Shropshire in 1895 by the Rev. Painter. 





A distinct group of Juncus are the Septati which includes, of the Shropshire species, Juncus articulatus (Jointed 
Rush), J. acutiflorus (Sharp-flowered Rush), J. subnodulosus (Blunt-flowered Rush) and J. bulbosus (Bulbous 
Rush). As the name of the group suggests they are all characterised by the leaves being divided by transverse 
septa, which are sometimes visible externally, but can certainly be felt if drawn through your fingers. In J. 
articulatus the leaves are laterally flattened and may be decumbent and the plant reduced in size especially in 
grazed situations. Elsewhere it may be erect and much larger to 80cm high. It can be confused with 
J.acutiflorus (Sharp-flowered Rush) and to distinguish the two you would be well advised to look at the flowers. 
The tepals of J.acutiflorus are acuminate (sharp pointed), the outer with recurved apical points (curved out tips) 
and the capsule evenly tapered to a sharp point. Whereas in J.articulatus, the outer tepals are not arched out at 
the tips but are erect and the capsule is longly ovoid, suddenly narrowed to a definite beak. J. articulatus is 
frequent throughout Shropshire whereas J. acutiflorus is more frequent in upland areas and rather sparse in the 
lowlands (Sinker, 1991). However they do hybridise to form J. x surrejanus which can be commoner than the 
parents in some parts of the British Isles. Only two brave recorders in Shropshire have distinguished this hybrid 
which is intermediate in characters with its parents. It was last recorded in Shropshire by R. Lansdown in 1998 
by the Montgomery Canal. 


J. bulbosus (Bulbous Rush) is a Shropshire axiophyte (indicator species) but is another species that can be 
confused with J. articulatus. It is a common pioneer of wet bare ground but a poor competitor in dense 
vegetation. It is often found in grazed and trampled patches in wet grassland, peat bogs, heathland and rutted 
tracks, as on wet acid soils of the Long Mynd. It is a smaller plant to 30cm, often bulbous at the base, with 
flower clusters on long stalks that are often replaced by tiny plantlets. The capsules are rounded and very blunt. 
The last in this group Juncus subnodulosus (Blunt-flowered Rush) is also an axiophyte and its distribution is 
described in the Rare Plants of Shropshire (Lockton, 2005). It has a useful diagnostic characteristic in that the 
leaves have distinct longitudinal partitions as well as cross partitions. Peel away the outer covering of the leaves 
and these divisions can be seen clearly without using a lens. It is well worth looking out for as J.subnodulosus is 
restricted to calcareous or base rich fens, marshes and peaty soils and is only recorded from 13 tetrads in 
Shropshire. It was a welcome discovery at a small farm near Pentre which is under an agri-environment scheme 
with Natural England to restore a small area of valley mire vegetation by removing scrub, reinstating grazing and 
blocking drains. The underlying peat in a corner of this farm is influenced by calcareous ground water and 
supports a good stand of J. subnodulosus along with Filipendula ulmaria, Valeriana officinalis (Common 
Valerian) and Lythrum salicaria (Purple Loosestrife). 








The Pseudotenageia group of Juncus contains three species found in Shropshire the most common of which is 
Juncus squarrosus (Heath Rush). This has a distinctive tufted growth form with the tough, wiry leaves bending 
out horizontally making it look like a small brush. It is unpalatable to livestock and resistant to trampling and 
can be found on heavily grazed and peopled areas of moist acid heaths and moors, such as the Clee Hills and the 
Long Mynd. It does not compete well with longer vegetation and hence is often associated with trackway: 
A rarity in this group is Juncus compressus (Round-fruited Rush) which is now considered extinct in Shropshire 
where it would be at the western extent of its range (Lockton, 2005). It is locally common in marshes and wet 
meadows in Central and Eastern England but could well be under- or over-recorded. 















An interesting recent addition to the suite of Shropshire Juncus species in this group is J. tenuis (Slender Rush) 
which was introduced to the British Isles from North America and first recorded in Britain in 1795 (Stace, 1997). 
There are a scattering of localities in Shropshire on damp compacted ground on roadsides and tracks and a good 
place to see it is at Brown Moss on the edge of the main pool near the car park. It has soft, narrow, erect leaves 
with loose terminal panicles of greenish tepals and capsule. More records of this species for Shropshire would 
be welcome to track its spread across the county. 


The last group of Juncus to cover the extant Shropshire species is the Poiophylli which includes the delightful J. 
bufonius (Toad Rush). Unlike the descriptive names of many of the other rushes I can see no reason why this is 
called Toad Rush. It is a slender and diminuitive annual, growing only 2-10cm tall, although exceptionally large 
specimens may reach 25cm high. The inflorescence is repeatedly forked with a greenish floret in each fork. The 
outer tepals are greenish with whitish margins and much exceed the inner tepals and the blunt capsule. J. 
bufonius can be found in all kinds of habitats with impeded drainage, freshwater and brackish, natural and 
artificial and will even colonise the bare mud of furrows and gateways in arable fields. 


The J. bufonius aggregate has been separated and J. foliosus (Leafy Rush) is now recognised as a separate 
species. It has a different chromosome number in the diploid generation (the main plant). It has a 
predominantly south-western distribution (Preston, 2002) and is regarded as a Shropshire axiophyte. The few 
records of J. foliosus in Shropshire were nearly all made by our County Recorder for Vascular Plants (Dr S. 


Whild) on the Stiperstones and Cramer Gutter! This suggests it is difficult to distinguish but look out for a dark 
line either side of the midrib on the tepals and longitudinal ridges on the seeds. 


The following drawings will also help in identification of the Juncus species. There are good keys, illustrations 
and descriptions in all the usual places see below, so get those records rolling in for the Juncus of Shropshire. 
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Key to Juncus (rushes) in Shropshire 
Sarah Whild 













s have with keys to Juncus is in understanding where the leaves are. For most of 
the large common Juncus (effusus soft rush, inflexus hard rush and conglomeratus compact rush), the leaves are 
not the long spiky green bits; instead the leaves are reduced to brown scales at the base of the plant — what we 
perceive as leaves are in fact green photosynthetic flower stalks and bracts. 


The main problem most botai 





ere’s how. Annuals will 







Often in keys you will be asked to differentiate between annuals a 
usually have flowers/fruit on each branch with no purely veg: - no leafy shoots). They 
will usually be shallow rooted with relatively few adventitious roots and are often easy to pull up. Perennials 
will usually have leafy shoots at the base with no flowers or fruit forming on those shoots. They are often more 
deeply rooted and more difficult to pull up (rather destructive!) 


1 Plants with flat bifacial leaves (ie leaves having two sides like a grass) 2 
1 Plants with leaves or leaf-like stems that are more or less round in cross section (tubular 
or unifacial); true leaves may be reduced to brown scales at base of leaf-like stem 5 
2 Annuals, usually small (less than or equal to 20cm tall), no basal leaves 3 
2 Perennials, usually more than 20cm tall with either basal rosette of leaves or leafy 
shoots at the base 4 
3 Leaves 2mm or more wide with tepals having a dark stripe (rare) J. foliosus 
3 Leaves less than 2mm wide, tepals without dark stripe (common) J. bufonius 
4 Stems with long leafy bracts that exceed the lax inflorescence (uncommon) J. tenuis 
4 Flower stems with short spiky bracts that don’t exceed the clustered 
terminal inflorescence (heathland and moorland) J. squarrosus 
3 Leaves tubular (round in cross section and with septae or joints in the leaves that are 
easily felt between thumb and forefinger 6 
Be) True leaves reduced to brown scales at the base of the plant — leaf-like stems bearing 
clustered inflorescences 9) 
6 Leaves with septae or joints running cross ways and length ways; tepals all blunt and 
pale; uncommon, only in base-rich (usually species rich) fens fi 


subnodulosus 


6 Leaves with septae only running cross ways — no lengthways septae 7 
7 Leaves very fine, cross section ‘double-barrelled’ , base of shoots bulbous 
and inflorescences often appearing to be viviparous (small plantlets growing 
from flowers); acid bogs and flushes J. bulbosus 
7 Leaves not particularly fine and not double-barrelled, shoots without 
conspicuous bulbous base 8 
8 Tepals of two different shapes — the inner ones acute to obtuse, the outer acuminate; 
Leaves usually flattened in cross sections and curved; very common in damp places J.articulatus 
8 Tepals all acute to acuminate; leaves usually terete (rounded) in cross section; frequent 
in acid meadows and flushes (more discerning than articulatus!) J. acutiflorus 
9 Stem glaucous (blue-grey), pith in stem interrupted (with gaps in it — look below flower 
head); very common usually where some slight base enrichment J. inflexus 
9 Stems green with continuous pith 10 
10 Fresh stems with ridges felt with thumb nail (usually < 35 ridges); bract at back of 
inflorescence opens out and is flat (bract bends over easily esp. in late summer) J. 
conglomeratus 
10 Fresh stems without discernable ridges, smooth, bract at back of inflorescence ‘pinched’ , 


appearing in a continuous line and not opening out and bending back in late summer 


J. effusus 
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Lathraea squamaria — Toothwort 


Lathraea squamaria — Toothwort (Photo by Dan Wrench) 

















The cemetery at Bridgnorth invaded by bracken, 2006. (Photo by John Handley) 























The cemetery after the clearance of much of the bracken, 2009. (Photo by John Handley) 


